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exports, sugar has decreased from 6.8 per cent in 1893 to 3.7 per cent 

in 1906, while cotton goods have increased from 4.8 per cent to 6.2 

per cent and machinery from 2 per cent to 5 .4 per cent. 

As a whole, the work is thorough, well proportioned and written in a 

clear, attractive style. The raw-sugar industry and its related problems 

receive chief attention although the refining industry and the sugar 

combinations or "cartels" are duly considered. Dr. Schuchart has 

made a valuable addition to the list of monographs devoted to the 

history and economic significance of single industrial groups. 

Paul L. Vogt. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Polish yew. His Social and Economic Value. By 
Beatrice C. Baskerville. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1906. — 336 pp. 

Before going to Poland, Miss Baskerville had occasionally seen the 
Polish Jew in the slums of the British cities, and had found him " too 
loathsome to be likeable" (page 3). Eight years of residence in 
Poland, where the species can be studied in its native habitat, has 
fortified her instinctive aversion with more leisurely observations. 

The error of the Anglo-Saxon in judging of the Polish Jew is that he 
imagines " the English or American Jew removed to the Russian Em- 
pire and acting there as he acts in London or New York " (page 5). 
This is why ' « he reads with horror of Jewish massacres and Jewish 
persecution." But Miss Baskerville knows better : 

Has he had an opportunity of observing the methods of the Polish Jews 
who, living freely amongst a nation in the proportion of one in seven, have 
attained an influence in the proportion of seven to one ? Has he seen the 
other side of the medal and counted the cases in which the Semite takes 
advantage of the Slav and the Jew rules the Russian ? Has he seen pro- 
vincial towns solely inhabited by Jews who live upon the surrounding 
peasantry? [page 5.] 

The Jew is simply "a peril" (page 3). In country estates " Jews 
act as middlemen between the proprietor and those who purchase his 
grain, his potatoes, his horses and cows — nay, his milk and butter." 
Can the Anglo-Saxon imagine, the author asks, that in Warsaw, where 
" every third man is a Jew, . . . the trade and commerce are in the 
hands of Jews and . . . Jewish organizations have openly declared 
their intention of converting the Imperial army to the tenets of social- 
ism?" "And yet these things are facts," the author exclaims, warn- 
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ing the Anglo-Saxons that "these facts may, though in a modified 
form, spring up amongst them " (page 6). 

Except in those things that can be picked up on the street — to use a 
familiar phrase — the author's information is obtained at second hand 
and mostly from anti-Semitic sources. Speaking of "Jewish customs," 
she relates with naivete that "at Passover he [the Jew] eats tnaca," 
which " consists of flour and water, without salt, and is eaten for seven 
days instead of ordinary bread" (pages 303, 304). Maca, which is 
the Polish spelling of the Hebrew matzoth , is of course the ' ' un- 
leavened bread " of the Bible ; but, apparently, familiarity with the 
Bible is not among the accomplishments of the author. 

Through years of association with the Polish nobility the British lady 
has adopted the patrician view of the trader as one who ' ' sponges ' ' 
upon the producer ; and the influence of the socialistic vocabulary 
upon the language of anti-Semitism is reflected in the description of 
the middleman as one who " exploits" the peasant (page 35). And 
yet we are told that the anti-Semitic lady "buys her laces and ribbons 
not at a Polish shop, but in the Jewish quarter, because the prices are 
lower" (page 66). The author allows that " the poverty of the ghetto 
. . . exceeds anything the Polish masses experience" (page 17). 
This, of course, is but natural, since the Jews "produce nothing and, 
so long as they can keep body and soul together by making small sums 
among the peasantry, will not touch manual labor, which they detest" 
(page 37). The author reiterates the same opinion when, speaking of 
Jewish common laborers, she tells us that " there are huge numbers of 
Jews in Poland who produce nothing." They "perform the heaviest 
tasks for the lowest possible wages. Such men become the hewers of 
wood and bearers of water, the porters, carters, rafters," etc. (page 
57). Yet, according to the economic conception of the author, they 
"produce nothing." 

Not content with the modest role of a reporter of things seen and 
heard, the author ventures into a discussion of Zionism, anti-Semitism, 
socialism and the revolutionary parties. Unfortunately her statements 
and comments betray utter lack of 'elementary qualifications for the 
task. She speaks of "Marx and Engel" (page 187) and even of 
"Marks" and " Mark ism " (pages 116, 122). The "theories of 
Marx and Engel," of which "Social Democrats are used to talk," 
contemplate, she tells us, the creation of "free units" (page T87). 
" It seems scarcely pertinent to remind the reader," she writes, " that 
Marks and Hess . . . had written upon the subject [of Zionism] before " 
(page 116). That both Karl Marx and Moritz Hess were dead years 
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before the very name of Zionism came into existence is, of course, 
known to every one who is at all familiar with the subject. 

Lack of discrimination in making use of whatever information she 
has managed to gather has entangled the author in a maze of contra- 
dictions. We are told on one page that " the revival of anti-Semitism, 
apparent during the past few years even amongst the educated Poles, 
owes its existence to the Zionistic atmosphere which many Jews have 
helped to create " (page 128). Then, on another page, we learn that 
Polish anti-Semitism is " the instinctive dislike of the Slav for the 
Semite, not because he is dangerous, politically or economically, 
not because he lives on usury, but because he is a Semite . . . 
because he has a hooked nose and a high color, because he wears 
a halat and his wife wears a wig " (pages 138, 139). Subsequently we 
are informed that in "remote spots, untouched by the railway" 
and by the pernicious activity of the Jewish revolutionary Bund, " the 
most brotherly feeling still exists between the Jews and the Poles," 
which is evidenced by the fact that ' ' when the Roman Catholic bishop 
makes a progress through his diocese " the Jews " run out to meet him, 
presenting him with bread and salt" (pages 185, 186). 

The author's dislike of the Jew finds its logical complement in her 
antipathy toward the revolutionists, for the Jews have been the leading 
element in the recent revolution which she has witnessed in Poland. 
She gives an epic description of the process used by the police to 
obtain confessions from political prisoners, " which is nothing short of 
torture" (page 181). Yet she is ready with an argument in justifica- 
tion of this practice : "The methods there used, though contrary to 
British ideas of justice, save the police a great deal of trouble, because, 
being morally convinced of the prisoners' guilt, they do all in their 
power to make them confess it" (page 181). Quite naturally, the 
Russian "movement for liberty " is sneeringly referred to by the author, 
in quotation marks (page 73). 

The book can be summed up in one sentence, borrowed from the 
author: "No ordinary intruder can understand what is going on" 
(page 156). 

Isaac A. Hourwich. 
New Yo*k City. 



